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Dear, originally the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
‘American Schools for the Deaf, was founded in £868 and subsequently 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Maryland in 1931. The Con- 
ference is an organization of the executive heads of schools for the deaf in 
the United States and Canada, and has for its object “to promote the man- 
agement and operation of schools for the deaf along the broadest and most 
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Announcements 


The Thirty-third Annual Convention of The American Speech and 
Hearing Association will be held at the Netherland Hilton Hotel in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20-22, 1957. 


The program commemorating the Centennial of The Kenda'l School 
will be held at Gallaudet College Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 26th 
and 27th instead of the dates announced previously. 

—Leonard M. Elstad, Pres. Gallaudet College. 


The International Council for Exceptional Children will meet in 
Kansas City, Mo., April 7-12, 1958. 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf will meet at 
the Hotel Webster Hall in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 22-27, 1958. 


The International Congress on the Educational Treatment of Deaf- 
ness will meet at The University of Manchester, Manchester, England, 
July 15-24, 1958. 
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A Study of the Wechsler Performance Scale 
(Form II) and the Knox Cube Test with 
Deaf Adolescents 


C. P. Gorrzincer, Px.D. 
of the Department of Otorhinolaryngology 


AND 


C. L. Rousey, Px.D. 
of the Department of Hearing and Speech 


The University of Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, Kan. 


HE intelligence of children in schools for the deaf has 

been investigated extensively during the past forty 
years. The early research of Pintner and his co-workers 
(22), (25), as well as the Reamer (26) and the National 
Research Council surveys (4) indicated that the deaf 
were retarded two or more years in intelligence. In 1928, 
Drever and Collins (5) in England administered their 
own performance test of intelligence to both deaf and 
hearing subjects, and found the former to be equal to or 
slightly better than the latter. 

Subsequent research (2), (13), (14), has shown the deaf 
to test within normal limits intellectually when performance 
scales are used. Conversely, when non-verbal tests are 
employed, such as the Pintner Non-language Mental 
Test (4), the Raven Matrices (18), and the Porteus Mazes 
(33), mean I. Q.’s lie in the 80’s. 

The three large scale studies in which the “Draw-A- 
Man” test was given to deaf children are not in agreement. 
On the one hand, Peterson and Williams (20) and Shirley 
and Goodenough (27) obtained mean I. Q.’s of 79.5 and 
83.9 respectively. On the other hand, Springer (28) 
reported a mean intelligence quotient of 96.4. 

Despite the variability in results from one type of 
measuring instrument to another, and even in instances 
of the same test; the opinion of many educators and psy- 
chologists of the deaf is that the deaf are within normal 
limits intellectually. 
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More recently, the trend of research has been directed 
toward the conceptual and perceptual abilities of deaf 
children. Heider and Heider (9), (10), Oleron (18), Larr 
(12), and McKay (16) have reported evidence of retarda- 
tion in conceptual ability. Likewise, Templin (29) found 
that hearing loss in children curtailed the development 
of reasoning ability. It would appear therefore, that 
there is unaminity of agreement with regard to the in- 
feriority of the deaf in concept formation and reasoning. 

In the area of visual perception however, the findings 
have been in conflict. Myklebust and Brutten (17) found 
deaf children to be inferior to hearing children on tests 
of visual perception. Hayes (8) utilizing the same tests 
could demonstrate no retardation on the part of the deaf. 
McKay (16) and Larr (12) using different instruments 
likewise found no inferiority in the visual perceptual 
organization of deaf children. In addition, Embrey (6) 
obtained no differences in visual perception between either 
the congenitally deaf with deaf parents and the congenitally 
deaf with hearing parents, or between either of these 
groups and a control group of hearing subjects, matched 
with reference to I. Q., sex, and chronological age. How- 
ever, the age range of the subjects was from six to thirteen, 
and the numbers were small. 

In 1956, Hiskey (11) published comparisons of deaf 
and hearing children, ages four to ten inclusive, on the 
individual items of the Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude. 
He wrote: “. .. the hearing children had a decided 
advantage on all items where vocalization aided retention 
(immediate recall). The deaf excelled slightly on some 
items demanding visual perception (almost entirely) 
as the approach to analysis and performance.” (11, 338). 
Hiskey found the deaf on the average to be slightly in- 
ferior to the hearing with the I. Q. lying near the mid- 
nineties relative to the hearing norm of one hundred. 

Graham and Shapiro (7) investigated the relative effects 
of pantomime and verbal directions on the administration 
of the ‘“‘Performance” part of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale (WISC). They equated 20 deaf subjects on the basis 
of intelligence, sex, nativity, age, color and health with 
normally hearing subjects in two groups of 20 each. The 
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deaf as well as one of the hearing groups were given the 
WISC using pantomime directions. The other group of 
hearing children took the test under standard procedure. 
The mean I. Q.’s for the deaf and the hearing group with 
pantomime directions were respectively, 96.1 and 95.5. 
The mean I. Q. for the hearing group which took the test 
when verbal or standard directions were employed, was 
101.15. Graham and Shapiro, therefore, suggested a cor- 
rection factor of five points when the WISC is utilized with 
deaf subjects. 

The present investigation was undertaken to determine 
the intelligence of deaf adolescents as measured by the 
performance scale of the Adult Wechsler, Form II (32). 
A second reason for the study grew out of Wechsler’s stress 
of the importance to differential diagnosis of intertest 
variability within the Full Scale (Verbal and Performance) 
as well as within the Performance Scale. Because of this, 
and in view of Hiskey’s findings that deaf children are 
inferior to hearing children on items which are influenced by 
vocalization but slightly superior on tasks requiring ‘‘visual 
perception (almost entirely) as the approach to analysis 
and performance” (11, 338), it was hypothesized that 
deaf adolescents vary significantly in subtest performance; 
and further, that deaf adolescents, identical in performance 
I. Q., may vary in their intertest performance profile, as a 
function of sex, onset of deafness (within the limits of the 
experiment) and etiology. Unfortunately, the congen- 
itally deaf subjects could not be classified on the basis 
of endogenous, exogenous etiology. Since none of the 
subtests of the Wechsler measures visual memory span, 
the Knox Cube Subtest of the Grace Arthur Scale (Form 
I) (1) was included in the battery. 


Specifically, the questions for study were as follows: 

1. Do deaf adolescents as a group attain I.Q.’s equivalent to hearing 
norms on the Performance Scale of the Adult Wechsler (Form II)? 

2. Do deaf adolescents as a group evince inferiority on the Knox 
Cube Test of visual memory span? 

3. What is the relationship of visual memory span as tested here to 
reading achievement? 

4, Is the intertest variability of each of the following groups of deaf 
adolescents statistically significant? 
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. The deaf adolescents as a group 
The male congenitally deaf 

The female congenitally deaf 

The males with acquired deafness 

. The females with acquired deafness 
. The meningitice deaf 


m2 


5. Are there statistically reliable differences between the subtest 
scores of the following groups when they are matched on the basis 
of I.Q. and chronological age? 


a. The male vs. the female congenitally deaf 

b. The female congenitally deaf vs. the female with acquired 
deafness 

c. The male congenitally deaf vs. the male with acquired 
deafness 

d. The meningitic deaf vs. the subjects with acquired deafness 
other than meningitis (not matched for sex) 

e. Same as d but in addition matched for sex 

f. The meningitic deaf vs. the congenitally deaf (not matched 
for sex) 


6. Do deaf adolescents vary in visual memory span ability as meas- 
ured by the Knox Cube Test as a function of sex, onset of deafness, 
and etiology? 


Subjects 


The subjects of the study were 101 deaf adolescents 
between the ages 14 and 21 years from a residential school 
for the deaf. Sixty-one of this number were congenitally 
deaf. Forty subjects had suffered severe hearing loss 
as a result of disease between the ages of one and three 
years. In 18 cases, meningitis had caused the deafness. 
There were 52 males and 49 females. The average pure 
tone loss through the frequencies 250-4000 cps for the 
total group in the better ear was 93 db. One of the criteria 
for hearing impairment was that no child should have 
a loss of less than 70 db in his better ear. In all cases 
severe hearing impairment constituting deafness was 
present at birth or had occurred not later than the age of 
three. 


Procedure 


Each subject was given a pure tone audiometric test, 
and the performance scale (Form II) of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Scale of Intelligence. In addition, 91 
of the subjects were given the Knox Cube Test of Visual 
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Memory Span from the Grace Arthur Scale (Form 1) 
at the time of the Wechsler test. In accordance with 
the Arthur procedure, the Knox Cube was administered 
as the first and last subtest of the performance scale. 
The sum of the two trials constituted the scores for study. 
Mental age is easily computed by averaging the two trials 
and by referring to the Arthur manual. 

The data were treated by means of an analysis of variance 
by ranks and by the sum of ranks test (30). In addition, 
scores of the subjects on the Stanford Achievement Test 
were available. A partial correlation with chronological 
age and years spent in school controlled statistically was 
computed between the scores on the Knox Cube Test and 
Paragraph meaning part of the Stanford. 


RESULTS 


In Table I are shown the primary data for the total 
group of 101 subjects. The mean I. Q. of 100.9 is obviously 
indicative of normal intelligence. It is also apparent 
that variability exists in the weighted sub-test scores. 
For example, the subjects obtained a higher mean score 
on Object Assembly than on Picture Completion, etc. 
It is interesting to note that of the five subtests of the 
Wechsler, the deaf did least well on Picture Completion. 
The degree of retardation as manifested here when com- 
pared to the norms for the age level is about one year. 
On the Completion-of-Drawings item of the Nebraska 
Scale, a subtest somewhat similar to the Picture Completion 


TABLE I 
101 
Primary Data For 101 Dear ADOLESCENTS 


Mean S.D. Range 
Wechsler I.Q.’s 100.9 13.33 139-67 
Picture Arrangement 9.9 2.8 17-3 
Picture Completion 9.2 2.1 13-4 
Block Design 10.7 ool 17-2 
Object Assembly 12-1 1.9 16-7 
Digit Symbols 10.5 2.4 17-5 
Knox Cube 16:2" 3.0 24-9 
Chronological Age (months) 207.0 22.7 248-169 


* Total of 2 trials 
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of the Wechsler, Hiskey (11) found fewer deaf children 
than hearing children to pass at each age level thru the 
range four to ten inclusive. He attributed the deficit 
to greater difficulty on the part of the deaf in understanding 
pantomime directions than of normally hearing children 
in comprehending verbal directions. Graham and Shapiro 
(7) on the other hand demonstrated no differences in the 
scores of the deaf and hearing on the Picture Completion 
subtest of the WISC regardless of whether the directions 
were pantomime or verbal. In the present study difficult 
understanding as a result of pantomime directions did 
not appear to be a problem. It should be noted never- 
theless, that the age range studied by Hiskey was from 
four to ten as compared to the range of 14 to 21 in this 
investigation. It seems to us that the Picture Completion 
subtest at the age range of our subjects reflects the language 
weakness of the deaf. By referring again to Table I 
it is seen that Picture Arrangement represents the second 
lowest score of the scale. Difficulty in subvocalization 
as a result of restricted language concepts and hence, 
usage, is thought to explain the discrepancy. Conversely, 
this group of deaf adolescents obtained subtest scores 
on Block Design (10.7), and Digit-Symbols (10.5), which 
are equivalent to the norms at this age level; and their 
scores exceeded the norms on the Object Assembly subtest 
(12.1). Apparently, Hiskey’s feeling that the deaf tend 
to do better on items less associated with language has 
some validity. 


The score of 16.2 for the two trials of the Knox Cube 
subtest (average of 8.1) is indicative of a mental age of 12 
years-five months according to the standardization of 
the Grace Arthur Scale, Form I. Although Arthur does 
not present norms above this level, it appears important 
to note that the average score of 8.1 which was obtained 
by the deaf adolescents represents the minimum score 
for the age level. In other words, our deaf subjects whose 
mean chronological age was 17 years-2 months attained a 
mental age level of 12 years-5 months exactly. No con- 
clusions can be drawn relative to retardation in visual 
memory span from these results. 
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In order to find out the relationship between visual 
memory span and reading achievement in school, a partial 
correlation with chronological age and years spent in school, 
controlled statistically, was computed between the Knox 
Cube and Paragraph Meaning of the Stanford Achievement 
Test for the 91 subjects. The obtained partial correlation 
of +.158 was not significant at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence. Evidently, the Knox Cube test is not associated 
with achievement in reading at this age range. It would 
appear, then, that visual memory span as measured by 
the Knox Cube is not related to under-achievement in 
reading comprehension. 


The fourth question for study pertained to the statistical 
significance of the observed subtest variability of the deaf 
subjects as a group. Thirty cases from the total group 
of 101 were selected by a table of random numbers for 
this analysis. In addition, the intertest variability of 
the 31 males and 29 female congenitally deaf, the 20 male 
and 21 females with acquired deafness, and the 18 meningitic 
deaf, was tested by an analysis of variance by ranks. 
For all the aforementioned classifications the F ratios 
were significant at better than the one per cent level of 
confidence. The intertest variability for each group 
was therefore, highly significant. 

In view of the highly significant intertest variability as 
found above, the data were further analyzed to determine 
whether the variability in subtest scores was similar for 
each classification. To this end the following tests were 
made: 

First, 16 congenitally deaf males were matched with 
16 congenitally deaf females with respect to Wechsler 
Performance I. Q. and chronological age. An analysis 
of variance by rank was computed on each group and the 
F ratios were significant at beyond the one per cent level. 
Differences between the scores of the males and females 
for each subtest were then evaluated by the sum of ranks. 
None of the differences was statistically significant. In 
only one instance, and that in the case of Picture Arrange- 
ment where the ‘‘z’”’ reached the 10 per cent level of con- 
fidence in favor of the girls, was there even a trend. It 
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would appear therefore, that there are no sex differences 
on the Wechsler Performance Test profile within the 
conditions of the matching. 

Second, 10 congenitally deaf males and 10 males with 
acquired deafness other than as a result of meningitis 
were matched as above and studied in a similar manner. 
The F ratios for each group were significant at the one 
per cent level. Again, there were no significant differences 
between the groups on the subtests. Their performance 
patterns were thus, identical. The same results were 
obtained when two groups of eight females each were 
analyzed under similar conditions. 

Third, 9 meningitic deaf were equated with 9 subjects 
whose deafness had occurred as a result of disease other 
than meningitis, for I. Q., chronological age and sex. 
Intertest variability for each group was highly significant, 
but there were no differences between the profiles of each 
group. 

Fourth, 13 congenitally deaf subjects were matched with 
13 meningitic deaf in I. Q. and chronological age, but not 
sex. F ratios, as in previous groupings, were highly 
significant. When however, the differences in the subtest 
scores were analyzed by the sum of ranks test only the 
difference between Digit-Symbols was significant. The “‘z’’ 
for this subtest was 1.90. The congenitally deaf showed 
superiority on this task and the level of confidence is 5 per 
cent. The 13 congenitally deaf exceeded the norms for 
the subtest which was true also for the congenitally deaf as 
a group. The 13 meningitic deaf as well as the total group 
of 18, nevertheless, scored at approximately the mean of 
the norms. As a general conclusion, it would appear that 
the intertest variability of deaf adolescents is a function of 
deafness, and not of etiology within the conditions of this 
study. 


Finally, differences in scores on the Knox Cube Test 
were studied by sum of ranks between 25 congenitally 
deaf males and 26 congenitally deaf females, between 17 
males with acquired deafness and 16 females with acquired 
deafness (meningitics included), between 11 meningitics 
and 22 subjects with acquired deafness other than as a 
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result of meningitis. In no instance were the “z’s” sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level of confidence. There 
were, therefore, no differences in visual memory span 
between the groups. The fact that the adolescents with 
acquired deafness had once heard, if only from one to three 
years, had no positive influence upon their ability on this 
test. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The mean intelligence quotient for 101 deaf adoles- 
cents on the Wechsler Performance Scale, Form II, was 
found to be 101.9. These results indicate that a correction 
factor is not necessary when Form II of the adult test is 
used with deaf adolescents. 

The deaf as a group performed poorer on the Picture 
Arrangement and Picture Completion than on the remain- 
ing three subtests of the Performance Part of the Wechsler 
Seale, Form II. The finding appears to reflect difficulty in 
subvocalization due to restricted language concepts and 
hence, usage. 

2. The subjects tended to show retardation in visual 
memory span as measured by the Knox Cube. The partial 
correlation however, with chronological age and years spent 
in school held constant statistically, between the Knox 
Cube and Paragraph Meaning was low and not significant 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence. Evidently, there is 
no relationship between memory span as tested and success 
in reading comprehension at this age level. 

3. The intertest variability of the deaf as a group on the 
Wechsler Performance Scale as a function of sex and of 
etiology within the limits of the study was significant at 
better than one per cent level of confidence for each classi- 
fication. 

4. When the pattern of subtest variability was analyzed 
between groups there were no differences except with refer- 
ence to the congenitally deaf and meningitic deaf. Here 
the difference in the Digit-Symbols scores was significant 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence. Further study is 
indicated. In general, it is concluded that deafness and 
not etiology is the reason for the highly significant intertest 
variability within each group. 
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5. None of the differences between groups was significant 
on the Knox Cube Test. The subjects with acquired 
deafness did not benefit as a result of having possessed 
hearing for a few years. 
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Tactile Perception of Rhythmic Patterns by 
Normal, Blind, Deaf, and Aphasic Children 


JOSEPH ROSENSTEIN, B.S. 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 


| HAS been suggested that auditory background or 
experience is an important component of the perception 
of time.!. Results of an experiment by Hirsh, Bilger, and 
Deatherage, for example, indicate a strong relation between 
the apparent duration of auditory and visual stimuli and 
the level of ambient auditory stimulation.? Since rhythmic 
perception is a form of time perception, might it be de- 
pendent upon auditory experience? A relation between 
temporal perception and audition implies that the absence 
of hearing should have a significant effect on the ability to 
perceive rhythmic patterns, even when they are presented 
through a non-auditory sense modality. In an attempt to 
answer this question the writer chose for study four groups 
of children: normal, blind, deaf, and aphasic. The first 
two groups of course included children with normally 
functioning auditory mechanisms; the second two those 
with a loss or impairment of auditory experience. 

In order that the sensory modality be common for all 
groups, tactile stimulation was used. The hypothesis to be 
tested was that individuals having had auditory experience 
with time and with rhythm perception would tend to differ 
from those having had little or no experience in time per- 
ception mediated by the auditory mechanism. The blind 
group was chosen in addition to the control (normal) group 
to observe the negative effect of absence of visual experi- 
ence on rhythmic perception. Two specific questions were 
addressed in the study: 


1. How do the four groups compare with respect to dif- 
ferences in tactile perception of rhythmic patterns? 


Mira J. Hirsh, “Certain temporal factors in audition,” Science, 116 
(1952), 523. 

2 Hirsh et al., ‘The effect of auditory and visual background on ap- 
parent duration,” to be published in American Journal of Psychology. 
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2. How do the groups compare as to the amount of 
learning (rate of improvement in perceptual discrimi- 
nations) over a series of repeated tests? 


Ten subjects each for the normal, blind, deaf, and aphasic 
groups were chosen from schools and institutions in the St. 
Louis area with the assistance of the principals and staffs 
of the Stix Public School, the Missouri School for the 
Blind, and the Central Institute for the Deaf. The groups 
were matched for age, sex, and as far as possible in Intelli- 
gence Quotient. Each group contained seven boys and 
three girls ranging in age from eleven to thirteen. The 
overall IQ range of the subjects was 72 to 164. 

Rhythmic patterns for the study were the recordings of 
the Rhythm Test of the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents’ Series ‘‘A,” consisting of thirty pairs of rhythmic 
patterns, each pair to be judged similar or dissimilar, pre- 
sented in order from the least to the most difficult. The 
78 rpm discs of the test were rerecorded on magnetic tape 
at a speed of fifteen inches per second so that the frequency 
of the stimuli could be changed from 500 cps to 200 eps, 
a frequency at which several investigators have noted 
maximum tissue resonance and maximum fingertip sensi- 
tivity. The reduction in frequency from auditory to tactile 
presentation was effected by rerecording from the 500 cps 
test tape through a square wave generator, whose biased 
output was passed through a waveform generator, a pulse 
generator, an oscillator and an electric switch, in order to 
maintain tempi, but alter only frequency. The oscillator 
was set at 200 cps, and the output of the electronic switch 
activated recording heads on a second tape recorder. For 
tactile presentation of the test material, a bone-conduction 
vibrator, such as is used in audiometers, was connected to 
the output of the tape recorder. A chair was arranged so 
that each subject could rest his arm comfortably and with- 
out slipping on an armrest housing the vibrator. In a quiet 
room each subject was seated and directed to place his 
right index fingertip on the surface of the vibrator. He 
was instructed that he would feel, in rapid succession, pairs 
of rhythmic stimuli which he was to judge as either same or 


’ Carl E. Seashore et al., Manual of Instructions and Interpretations, 
rev. ed. (Camden: RCA, 1939). 
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different, by comparing the characteristics of the second 
stimulus pattern with those of the first. Judgements re- 
ported as Yes or No were accepted from those subjects 
who had difficulty in speech production.* 

In order to acquaint the subjects with the task and to see 
if the instructions were understood, sample pairs from the 
first series of ten pairs were presented at random as a pre- 
test. Ten successive trials of Series ‘“‘A” of the Seashore 
Test were then administered over an average of three-and- 
one-half weeks for each group. The number of correct 
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TRIALS 
Figure 1 


discriminations out of thirty pairs of stimulus patterns was 
taken as the score for each trial. In the graph (Figure 1), 
the mean number of correct scores for each group are repre- 
sented on the ordinate, and the number of the trial on the 
abscissa. 

Inspection of Figure 1 indicates that the blind group 
surpasses the other three groups in tactile discrimination of 
rhythmic patterns (over all trials). No great difference is 
noted in the performance of the other three groups. When 

4In an unpubl. Master’s thesis (Wash. Univ., St. Louis, 1956) with 
the same title as this paper, the author gives a detailed account of the 
apparatus, rerecording technique, test procedure, and a full statistical 


treatment of the results, including findings on amplitude of vibratory 
stimuli required and effect of distracting stimuli. 
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the mean of the group of blind subjects is compared with 
the mean of the other groups, a significant difference is 
found: 95 per cent of the variance around the mean may be 
attributed to the performance of the blind group. 

Figure 1 also shows a significant difference between the 
hearing and non-hearing groups with respect to the effect 
of practice on performance on successive test trials. Weitz 
and Fair, in reviewing studies on training in auditory 
rhythm, find conflicting data, and conclude there is some 
doubt that training improves performance in discrimina- 
tion. Klauer finds no difference in discrimination with or 
without training in the same test (auditory presentation) 
used in the present study. Likewise Baugh concludes that 
rhythm perception is an entirely separate capacity, apart 
from training, environment, or general intelligence.’ The 
correlation obtained in the present study between IQ and 
individual scores is .3482 (significant at the five per cent 
level of confidence) which does not tend to support Miss 
Baugh’s findings. It should be noted, however, that dif- 
ferent sense modalities are involved in her test and the one 
here reported. From the differences noted in performance 
in repeated test trials it may be inferred that auditory 
experience plays some role ‘1 the zmprovement of rhythmic 
discrimination, though the results do not show that it 
contributes to improved initial rhythmic discrimination. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A series of ten trials, each utilizing Series “‘A”’ of the 
Rhythm Test of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, 
was presented through tactile stimulation to groups of 
normal, blind, deaf, and aphasic children to test the hy- 
pothesis that time (a dimension of rhythm) perception is 
dependent on auditory experience (in the normal and blind 
groups) and that impairment in such perception would be 
noted in non-hearing groups (the deaf and aphasic). Re- 


5 Joseph Weitz and K. L. Fair, “A survey on studies of rhythm,” 
USAF Human Resources Research Center, Res. Bull. 51-4 (1951). 

6 Naomi J. Klauer, ‘‘The effect of training in rhythm upon rhythmic 
discrimination in the intermediate grades,” Unpubl. M.S. thesis 
(Univ. of Iowa, 1924). 

7 Elizabeth Baugh, ‘Development of rhythm perception through 
training,’’ Unpubl. M.S. thesis (Ohio State Univ., 1928). 
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sults obtained yield these statistically significant observa- 
tions: 


1. The blind, as a group, perform better in tactile percep- 
tion of rhythmic patterns than do the deaf, normal, 
and aphasic groups. 

2. The blind and normal groups improve on repeated 
trials in discriminating rhythmic patterns, but the 
deaf and aphasic groups do not. 


Although the first finding does not tend to support the 
hypothesized relation between auditory experience and 
time perception, the second finding tends to indicate some 
relation between auditory factors and the learning of 
discrimination in rhythmic patterns. 

Prior to the initial trial, threshold for feeling measures 
were obtained for all subjects. The average presentation 
levels (above threshold) of the test stimuli run as follows: 
blind, 19.2 db; normal, 19.2 db; aphasic, 19.5 db; and deaf, 
22.2 db. When the groups are averaged with respect to 
presentation levels, it is found that 99 per cent of the 
variance around the average is contributed by data sup- 
plied from the deaf group. The increased sensitivity of 
the deaf group to vibro-tactile stimulation, it is interesting 
to note, did not seem to bear upon its ability to discriminate 
the rhythmic patterns. 


Reading—The Key to Progress for 
Deaf Children* 


Marcaret H. FirzGera.p, B.S. 
Chicago, Illino’s 


ANY factors have a determining influence upon the 

educational development of children who are handi- 
capped by deafness, but the establishment of communica- 
tion is a first essential. We think at once of lip reading 
and speech, “heard” and written language, and reading 
as the media through which communication is provided, 
but among these avenues of communication for learning, 
reading supersedes the others. While speech, to us who 
employ oralism in our teaching, is important and highly 
desirable, it is not vital to progress. Development of 
communication and educational growth can and do take 
place through such means as written language, finger 
spelling, or combined means. This fact points up language 
as the basis for communication and a most necessary 
key to progress; for language, both the understanding 
and the use of it, is recognized as a universal need. Russell 
calls language one of man’s most important activities, 
without which civilization would perish.! 

Still, language is not the key to progress for deaf children. 
It is an entirely necessary pre-requisite; it is basic; and 
it must be developed to a high degree of understanding 
and use. But there is something more that is necessary 
to insure “progress.”’ Here it may be said that the deaf 
child is not able to read unless he knows language. That 
is true but being proficient in language does not make a 
deaf child able to read any more than it does a normally 
hearing child who has no significant language problems. 
There are numbers of children of average and above 
average intelligence in schools and in remedial reading 
classes and clinics who have no hearing impairment and 

* Address given at the Wisconsin Education Association Convention, 
Sectional Meeting for Deaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin on November 1, 
1956. Miss Margaret Fitzgerald teaches in the Department of Special 
Education at Loyola University and is Head Teacher in St. Mel- 


~~, oe Day School for the Deaf in Chicago, Illinois. 
1D. H. Russell, Children Learn to Read, (Ginn and Co., 1949), p. 21. 
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no specific language difficulties. This prevalence of reading 
deficiency in the face of normal language ability indicates 
that language is not the key to progress. The child must 
have a means of satisfying his stimulation and desire to 
know, which is a part of his development. He needs a 
way of “finding out” for himself and of learning about 
the experiences of others. It is only ability to read that 
will meet these needs. Placing such emphasis on reading 
does not minimize the necessity of language, for the two 
go together. One supplements the other and they cannot 
be separated. 

The prime importance of reading in modern living 
emphasizes its key position in the education of deaf children. 
We live in a reading age. In spite of the widespread use 
of pictorial communication of ideas through movies and 
television, picture magazines, comic strips and comic 
books, there still remains an ever growing need for reading. 

Russell says that reading is not only related to language 
activities but in the modern world cannot be separated 
from such processes as seeing movies and listening to the 
radio. The wide use of pictures and illustrated materials 
does not remove the necessity for reading ability but, on 
the contrary, stimulates a need to be able to read the 
printed language accompanying them. These general 
demands for reading extend all the way from the child’s 
desire to know what it says on the cereal box about the 
prizes pictured there to the adult’s need for reading recipes 
or directions for do-it-yourself projects, and for filling 
out job application blanks and income tax returns. In 
addition to these utilitarian needs for reading, the great 
enjoyment and satisfaction and the enrichment of values 
that come from reading cannot be fully measured.? 

Artley says “the ability to read is required of all children 
for good living in our modern world. The person who 
cannot read is frustrated at almost all levels. We depend 
upon reading for our jobs, our information, and our pleasure. 
We literally read to live.’ 

After conceding the first-place importance of reading, 


2 Russell, p 
3A. Child Learns to Read (Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1953), p. 3 
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we would be happy to be able to say that the deaf generally 
have average or high reading ability but such is not the 
case. In the studies reported by Dr. Gladys Pugh in 
1946* and by Dr. Irving Fusfeld in 1954° it was found 
that severe retardation existed as shown by achievement 
scores in word meaning, sentence comprehension, and 
paragraph comprehension. In addition to such studies 
as these, the weakness in the reading ability of deaf children 
is revealed through the standardized reading tests given 
regularly in classes and schools for the deaf. While at 
some levels the results are fairly satisfactory, they are 
distressing at others, especially in middle and upper grades. 

Reading for all children takes on particular significance 
at the middle grades, for it is at this stage that wide reading 
begins, and the child must now read to learn. The cur- 
riculum must meet his expanding interest in science, 
history, geography, biography, and travel. As he pro- 
gresses into the upper grades, the reading demands become 
increasingly greater. The deaf child who has satisfactory 
reading ability possesses a valuable means of compensating 
to a great degree for much that he misses in what goes on 
about him continuously in casual conversations and 
discussions, radio and television programs, and the in- 
numerable situations through which a hearing child is 
able to absorb knowledge. 

However, it is in the middle grades that reading for all 
children has a tendency to bog down. Professional 
literature on modern reading contains many discussions 
on middle grade reading problems and the “hump” in 
reading at about fourth grade. There are several reasons 
for the slowing up in reading ability at this period. 

In the first place there is what has been termed a transi- 
tion point from low-level to a higher-level ability in reading. 
The child up to this time has been taught skills for primary 
reading, but he usually does not as yet use them for him- 
self. He needs constant help and guidance from the 


4Gladys S. Pugh, Ph.D., Summaries from ‘Appraisal of the Silent 
Reading Abilities of Acoustically Handicapped Children,’”’ American 
Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 91, Number 4, 1946, pp. 331-349. 

5Irving S. Fusfeld, A Cross-Section Evaluation of the Academic 
Program of Schools for the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Bulletin No. 1, 
Vol. 3, Feb., 1954. 
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teacher in order that he may become more facile in apply- 
ing them. There are also new skills to be developed, 
for the reading program, as Russell points out, must be 
conceived as a developmental one, stretching at least 
from the first to the twelfth grade.6 This statement is 
based on the fact that children can and need to continue 
to improve their reading abilities beyond fourth grade. 

The reading instruction at these levels should also 
include new ways for the child to apply the skills he already 
knows. The comprehension skills in narrative reading, 
for example, are different from those required in studying 
various other subjects. Studying arithmetic, the child must 
think about quantities, and he reads to solve something. 
In history, his reading is concerned with people and con- 
ditions and events that affect their way of living. Reading 
in geography and science call for yet different kinds of 
thinking with different skills employed in reading. Each 
of these subjects has skills peculiar to it and, consequently, 
specific reading instruction should be given in each. 

It is frequently stated that the failure of teachers to 
continue to give reading instruction beyond the primary 
grades and to recognize the specific problems involved 
in the different types of reading is an important factor 
in the pupils’ middle-grade slump in reading and their 
later poor reading ability. 

A brief analysis of the general problems involved in teach- 
ing narrative and study-type or informative reading will 
reveal differences. The purposes in reading in the two are 
not the same. The main objectives in narrative reading are 
to appreciate the various human situations and relation- 
ships presented in a story and to grow in general knowledge. 
Content subject matter, on the other hand, is read chiefly 
to gain information and factual knowledge. The child 
will be aided in achieving these purposes if he understands 
the structures of the reading material of the two kinds, 
for they are constructed along different lines. 

In narrative reading the child must learn that a story 
has action or movement—that something happens. He 
must know that it has characters who participate in the 
action, a setting in time and place, and a plot involving 

Russell, p. 243. 
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the movement from the initial setting through the action 
to the climax. From the time the child begins to read 
simple narratives in readers, he should know the WHO 
or WHAT, WHERE, WHEN, and WHAT HAPPENED 
in each story. The WHERE may be as simple as, ‘At 
home,” ‘At school,” “Outdoors,” “In the Park.” WHEN 
may be “In the morning,” “In winter,” ‘One day,” or, 
at a later level, ‘In colonial days (or times),”’ “In modern 
times,” etc. The plot of the story—however simple—un- 
folds in the proper sequence through the incidents that 
tell WHAT HAPPENED. 

There are certain important points that should be dis- 
covered in the movement of the story. They include: 
the first incident that affects the status quo of the opening 
situation; the incident that grows out of the first one; 
and subsequent incidents that lead to the climax and the 
concluding events. 

The story of “Fisherman Jim’”’ in the Macmillan Second 
Reader is an excellent example of this story structure. 
The first incident that affects the friendly status quo of 
Jim in his neighborhood occurs when the storekeeper 
suggests that Jim give away fewer fish, sell more, and get 
more money. The incident that grows out of this first 
one happens when Jim thinks about the storekeeper’s 
remark and decides to move nearer the lake. The subse- 
quent incidents include Jim’s several moves to cottages 
nearer the lake and the climax comes, not when he moves 
back to the old happy neighborhood, but when, after 
thinking it over, he makes the decision to go back. Moving 
back and resuming activities among neighbors and friends 
constitute the concluding events. 

A significant point for the child to be trained to recognize 
is that the situation at the end of the story is never exactly 
the same as it is at the beginning. Something is always 
changed in some way or why have a story? In the case 
of Fisherman Jim the change came in his deeper apprecia- 
tion of his friends and neighbors and of the value of sharing 
with them in neighborliness. This somewhat intangible 
change should not be pointed out in a didactic manner. 


7“Fisherman Jim,” Gates-Huber New Friends and Places, Basal 
Second Reader, (Macmillan Co., 1954), pp. 32-45. 
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but the teacher can, through adroit questions and guidance 
of, the discussion, lead the children to discover it them- 
selves. 

Another factor that is evident in narrative reading is 
the emotional tone. As the incidents take place, the 
accompanying emotion should be discovered through 
the verbs, adjectives, and expressions which reveal the 
changes in feeling. Referring again to “Fisherman Jim,” 
the first part of the story contains clues to the emotional 
tone in such words as “gave,” “glad,” “good friend,” 
“many friends,” “a good man,” “glad he lives here.” 
Later when Jim is selling more fish to get more money 
but at the price of sacrificing his friends and his way of 
life, the story contains “not happy,” ‘‘no fun to fish now,” 
“Jost all my friends,” ‘‘without friends,” ‘“‘very sorry for 
himself,” etc. In the concluding part of the story are 
found “gave fish to his friends,” “helped his friends,” 
“fun to work and fish now,” “a happy man now.” The 
children enjoy finding the words that reveal the swings 
in mood as the story moves and they themselves will 
begin to “feel” with or against the characters. They 
will react emotionally to the incidents and will thus be 
experiencing what they read. 

Much help in interpreting the story may come from 
the illustrations accompanying it. The illustrations should 
be enjoyed for their beauty and examined for what they 
reveal. As a means of testing comprehension, the children 
should verify the action or circumstances shown in the 
pictures by finding the definite sentence or paragraph 
that relates to each one. The technique of “find it in 
the story” should be used in discussions and questions 
about the characters and incidents in the story. Questions 
should not contain the exact wording used in the story, 
so that when the pupil verifies his answers by finding the 
same ideas expressed in the story in different words, he 
shows comprehension. 

Another purposeful part in the construction of a story 
is the title, sometimes amplified by sub-titles. The title 
may be explanatory, as, ““A Day in the Park” or it may 
indicate something to be discovered in the reading of the 
story, as, “A Strange Cargo.” The title should always 
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be discussed at the beginning of the lesson and reference 
should be made to it again at the conclusion to show how 
it points out the central theme of the story. 

The titles and sub-titles in informative reading also 
carry out a very definite function. They help in organ- 
izing the information contained in the chapter or section 
or unit. For example, a fourth grade geography lesson 
about Norway® is titled “Norway,” which names the 
general subject of the lesson. The subtitles which follow 
carry the discussion through a comprehensive description, 
suitable for fourth grade level, of living in Norway. The 
subtitles are, “Sunny Nights,” “Sunless Winters,” ‘‘Fisher- 
men,” “Land of Forests,” ‘Small Farms,” “Dairy Farm- 
ing,” and ‘Water Power.’”’ Preliminary map study of 
the location and topography of Norway, accompanied 
by skillful questioning will bring out the general facts 
indicated by the subtitles; then careful reference to these 
headings organizes the child’s thinking before he begins 
to read the lesson. 

Using simple material at first, the child needs assistance 
in learning how to gather the facts contained in what he 
is reading. It must be explained to him how paragraphs 
are usually constructed. He must be shown that a para- 
graph has a topic sentence or general statement at or very 
near its beginning. Then following it come supporting 
sentences, statements of the facts giving the exposition 
of the topic itself. The child must be told about the 
concluding or summarizing sentences or the transition 
sentence which carries on to the next paragraph. As in 
narrative reading, reference should be made again in sum- 
mary fashion to the title and subtitles to help the child 
organize the information he has read. These study 
techniques in reading, as well as all those enumerated 
thus far, should be begun in easy stages in connection 
with simple reading material, then expanded and extended 
as the reading increases in difficulty, enabling the child 
to grow in power to read independently. 

While the aspects of paragraph construction which have 
been discussed are general in content subject reading, 


8 Branom and Ganey, My World of Neighbors, (W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
1948), pp. 182-184. 
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the purpose which the child brings to his reading, as 
previously indicated, is not the same in all subjects. Here, 
also, the child needs specific instruction. The teacher 
should be a teacher of reading in each subject. 

In searching for ways and means to help deaf children, 
not only to make the, middle-grade transition, but also 
to read better at all levels, the teacher must keep con- 
stantly in mind the goals to be achieved—in other words, 
to be aware constantly of what reading is. The new 
concept of reading is that it is a process involving certain 
steps or stages which, while distinct in themselves, are 
fused into the complete act of reading. Gray designates 
reading as a four-step process and gives the four steps 
as perception, comprehension, reaction, and integration.° 
Other authorities may use slightly different terminology 
but there is general agreement upon the factors that make 
reading an experience. 

An analysis of these four steps to see what each involves 
will help to reveal the particular areas of difficulty for 
deaf children. Upon that basis emphasis may be de- 
termined and remedial measures pursued. 

The first step, word perception, consisting of word 
recognition and word meaning, presents particular dif- 
ficulty to deaf children because they lack the large hearing 
and speaking vocabulary possessed by children who hear. 
That vocabulary development is a problem for the deaf 
is shown by the usually low scores reached by them in 
standardized reading tests. The development of vocabu- 
lary, then, becomes a first requisite. The study of words 
should go on every part of the day in every activity in a 
vitalizing stimulating way.'9 New words should bé 
developed in context. They should be associated with 
known words; they should be grouped, organized, reviewed 
and used by the teacher as well as by the children. Sys- 
tematic and consistent training in vocabulary expansion 
is necessary in each subject and in relation to every activity. 


9W.S. Gray, On Their Own In Reading, (Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1948), p. 35. 

1M. H. Fitzgerald, “Vocabulary Development for Acoustically 
Handicapped Children,” American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. 94, Number 
5, Nov. 1949, pp. 409-449. Also in Reprint, American Annals of the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 1956. 
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The children need to know the meanings of the words 
that are more or less peculiar to science, arithmetic, history, 
etc., as well as those occurring in narrative reading. Un- 
less the meanings of words are clear, comprehension cannot 
be achieved. Russell states that a child’s understanding 
and interpretation of sentences and paragraphs will depend 
considerably upon his knowledge of the individual words 
in the larger units.!! 

After vocabulary comes sentence comprehension. When 
the child sees words arranged in meaningful context 
constituting a sentence, he is confronted with a problem 
far more complex than recognizing words and their mean- 
ings. He must grasp the meaning of the total unit. He 
must recognize the relation of the subject of the sentence— 
the doer—to the action expressed by the verb, and the 
further relation to the object or whatever the remaining 
component part or parts may be. While he must know 
the meanings of the words individually, he must put them 
together synthetically to form a unit of thought. While 
this process is not so difficult in the child’s own experiential 
reading and language work, it presents a much greater 
problem when he comes to read about the experiences 
of others. This matter of sentence comprehension is a 
crucial one in beginning reading, particularly for a deaf 
child because, if he does not recognize the unit of thought, 
he is not reading but only calling words, thereby getting 
a false impression of what it means to read. 

There are several factors within the structure of sentences 
which teachers need to emphasize as aids to better com- 
prehension. Among points to be stressed are the important 
function of the verb, the relation of pronouns and their 
antecedents, the meanings carried in potential auxiliaries, 
and the complexity of ideas expressed in conditional 
clauses. Most of these sentence structure features fall 
in the area of language teaching, but the test of under- 
standing them comes in reading. 

The importance of the verb as the “heart” of the sentence 
cannot be over-emphasized from the beginning. The 
verb is the word that tells “what happens” to the person 
or thing named in the subject. As the story increases 
1 Russell, p. 184. 
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in length, it is the verbs largely which carry the sequence 
of action and make the story move, while expressions 
denoting time orient the action definitely for the reader. 
Occasionally “flashbacks” in the story complicate the 
orientation of time and further assistance to the learning 
child is necessary. 

High in incidence in reading material and appearing 
early are pronouns and their antecedents. The child 
quickly loses the thread of thought in a sentence or para- 
graph unless he is clearly aware of the correct antecedent 
for each pronoun. Frequently, in middle and upper level 
reading, pronouns occur whose antecedents are, not words, 
but facts or whole incidents expressed in one or more 
sentences. ‘I don’t believe it,” ‘So that’s the reason he 
did 7t,”’ and in a summarizing sentence such as, “So that’s 
how the bridge was built,” are examples of such pronouns. 
Frequently, also, an impersonalized or generalized pro- 
noun may be found injected in a narrative, as, “If you 
would try to do that —,” “you” meaning anybody. Deaf 
children need help in understanding that such statements 
are deviations from the thread of the plot and are inserted 
for the purpose of summary or emphasis of the main idea. 
The elusiveness of antecedents of pronouns is also evident 
in direct quotations in sections of conversation introduced 
in a story. 

The inverted order presents difficulty in sentence com- 
prehension. At the primer level we may find, “Away 
ran the dog.”” At the fourth grade level appears, “Near 
the middle of the wedge of soaring Canadas flew Gray 
Wing, a splendid young gander.” A technique that 
usually proves useful in learning to untangle such sentences 
is to look first for the verb (for it carries the action), and 
then the subject as the doer of the action. After “think- 
ing” that much of the sentence through in natural order, 
it is usually easy to fit in the remaining ideas. It should 
be noted that deaf children need to be taught how to get 
the thought in sentences having the inverted order. This 
different arrangement of words in meaningful context 
does not automatically become oriented for them. 


2 “Gray Wing and Nika,’”’ More Times and Places (Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1956), p. 134. 
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Sentences in reading material at intermediate and upper 
grade levels, whether narrative or informative, increase 
in length and necessarily contain many clauses, making 
the language more complex. Clauses may contain the 
potential force carried in the auxiliaries ‘‘may,” “can,” 
“must,” “might,” “could,” “would,” or “should.” They 
may have the certainty or uncertainty expressed in the 
verbs ‘‘supposed,” “‘believed,” “thought,” or “wondered” ; 
the conditional circumstances denoted in such introductory 
words as, “if,” “though,” ‘unless’; or the indefiniteness 
of ‘‘whoever,” ‘wherever,’ ‘whenever.’ All of these, 
while primarily developed in the teaching of language, 
constitute a wide and perplexing array of sentence con- 
structions frequently encountered in reading and needing 
to be mastered. The solution calls for a close relation 
between reading and language. If the every day ex- 
periences of the children are used as the medium for clarify- 
ing these constructions, they will serve as anchors to which 
the bewildering clauses may be fastened, and the meanings 
of the various and variable connecting words will come 
clear. 

All of the factors which tend to make sentence com- 
prehension difficult enter also into the reading and com- 
prehension of paragraphs. Here, however, further skills 
are required. The child must read, not only to get details 
and comprehension of each sentence, but also to get the 
central idea in larger units and to predict the outcome 
as a preparation for the ensuing part of the story. Specific 
and consistent teaching of basic skills in reading is necessary. 
They do not ‘come naturally,” especially to deaf children 
with their language and vocabulary handicap. 

The test of a child’s real comprehension of what he 
reads is in his reaction to it. If he sees in his mind a 
picture of the persons, places or scenes described, and 
if the action carried by the verbs transpires mentally 
for him, he can’t help but have feelings of approval or 
disapproval, enjoyment, amusement, surprise, wonder, 
suspense, and so on. He will react to what he reads. 
The child who suddenly laughs aloud or gasps when reading 
silently, or who goes to a map or encyclopedia for further 
information is, without doubt, comprehending what he is 
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reading. This reaction to what he is reading constitutes 
the third step in the reading process. Then if the child 
sees a relation between what he reads and his own ex- 
periences, or between new facts and what he already 
knows, he is beginning to achieve the fourth step which 
is integration. Only then is he realizing the completeness 
of really reading, described by Gray as ‘‘a process of recog- 
nition, experiencing, thinking, and learning.’ 

All children, in so far as it is individually possible, are 
entitled to the accomplishment of this goal. The methods 
by which it is achieved by deaf children are the same, 
except for certain points of emphasis, as they are for 
children who hear; yet the average reading ability of the 
former group is considerably lower than that of the latter. 
This is evidence of the great need for improving the reading 
efficiency of the deaf in order that it may function as the 
key to their progress. 


13 William G. Gray, ‘‘Foreword” in Your Child Learns to Read by A.S. 
Artley (Scott, Foresman and Company, 1953), p. VIII. 
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Vocabulary, Foreign Language Study and 
the Deaf Students, Brandon, 312-318 
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Vocational Education Under the Gallaudets, 

Maxine Tull Boatner, 300-311 
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proving, Doane, 3 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the third 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Drar, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children—Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


ee CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voicé disorders—children and adults. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 

HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ Postgraduate 


For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 


the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 

Preparatory Department 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


OF EDUCATION 


For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf 

One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education 

One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf 


~. @ For councillors who wish a 


deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 
Four-week orientation 
course 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Elementary and Secondary 


@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 


Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A. Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School for 1958. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 
tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids. 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction, 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision, 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School. 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cover 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest of 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 


Syracuse University | 
Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 


Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of 


Boating on our private lake 


Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 
ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
and play successfully with others. Small groups directed by trained 
personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 
experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 


Offering: 


Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 
All athletic activities 

Private lake and swimming pool 
Individual swimming instruction 

Cultural and social program 

Dancing, Dramatics 

Campcraft, Hiking, Cookouts 


* * 


For information please write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
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Newly Improved ... 


AND INCREASING IN POPULARITY 


the ambco TTB 
TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL AUDITORY TRAINER 


MODEL 900-C (illustrated), 129 db., 100-8500 eps. 


2 MICROPHONES 2 EARPHONES (choice of types) 
2 AMPLIFIERS 1 LIGHT PORTABLE (1 Ib., 12 oz.) 
2 VOLUME CONTROLS CASE WITH 9 VOLT BATTERY 


Auditory Training in School or Home 


Auditory and Speech Training Equipment Customized to Fit 
Your Needs — Outline Your Problem to 


AMBCO, INC. 


Formerly A. M. Brooks Co. 
1222 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 


Manufacturers of 
True Binaural Auditory Trainer ombeo Diagnostic Audiometer 


Junior Auditory Trainer Oo Scr g audiometer 
Portable Hearing Amplifier Oto-Chek—2 frequency screening 
Listening Post Group Otometer 
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“Boy with Bunny Ears” 


LEARN TO HEAR! At the 
LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


Mill Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


And what a pleasure it is to be able to hear sound that is clear, distinct 
and NATURAL as it is on the MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory 
Training Unit Model T-1 (shown here). 


In this non-sectarian school, the students must learn what comes naturally 
to children who can hear —the mechanics of speech. Training starts with 
developing the tongue and cheek muscles. The use of MELODY MASTER 
Auditory Training Equipment speeds auricular and academic training until 
they can be introduced to the regular school system. 


There is IDEAL Equipment for home or any size group. Write for 
demonstration. 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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PORTABLE 


DESK TYPE 
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Ideal for Home 
or Classroom Use 


Weighs Only Four Pounds 


The Maico Model MT-2 is a battery operated 
hearing aid designed for use by the hard of hearing 
child. Excellent for home auditory training or 
school use. The instrument is extremely simple to 
operate, having only a single control. The “on- 
off’ switch and volume control are combined in a 
knob on the side of the case for adjustment to 
desired loudness level. 


New MAICO Group Hearing Aid 


SPECIFICATIONS 


All metal case and complete 
elimination of vacuum 
tubes provides a sturdy, 
rugged unit. Three-stage, 
resistance-coupled, transis- 
tor-amplifier with tempera- 
ture stablization. Internal 
microphone for non-direc- 
tional pickup, plus jack for 
external micrpohone, TV 
sound, radio or phonograph. 


Ideal for classes with 


Up to 20 Students 


Allows up to 20 students selective levels of ampli- 
fication in either ear. No feedback at maximum 
amplification. Exclusive ‘“‘Hush” circuit elimi- 
nates background noises. Complete with headsets, 
microphone, 3-speed phonograph and inputs for 
radio, television and movies. Write for full de- 
tails and specifications. 


Room 104N - 21 North Third Street - Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Available with single or 
double headset. Is 744” x 
314” x 414" in size. Easily 
carried in attractive shoul- 
der strap leather case. 


eee 0202020208080 0808028028000 
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Zenith’s Crusade 


2sota 


The basic reason for the nationally-famous Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can be stated in these 
words: “To bring the best possible hearing to the 
most people . . . at the lowest possible cost.” And 
Zenith has succeeded in this aim. 


Today Zenith is the world’s largest selling hear- 
ing aid...the proven result of finest quality and an 
unmatched record of performance. 


When a troubled patient seeks your advice 
about choosing the right hearing aid—here are 
some important facts to help guide you: 


© Zenith Hearing Aids are always sold on a Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee. No Zenith sale is 
considered final until the purchaser has had ample 
‘opportunity to wear the instrument under every- 
day conditions of use for ten days. 


© Zenith offers a complete line of superb instru- 
ments for every type of electronically correctible 


for Better Hearing 
provides 

the finest quality... 
at the lowest 
possible prices 


hearing loss. There are nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models from which to choose. 


@ Zenith Hearing Aids are sensibly priced from 
$50 to $175, including Ten-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year Serv- 
ice Plan. Easy Payment Plans arranged when 
desired. 


© Zenith — symbol of Quality in Radio, Televi- 
sion, High-Fidelity Sound Reproduction, as well 
as in Hearing Aids—has been a leader in precision 
electronics for over a third of a century. This same 
leadership applies to Zenith’s thorough and effec- 
tive dealer training— assuring your patients of the 
knowledge and understanding of highly trained 
and experienced hearing aid sales personnel. 


For complete information on how the Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can aid you in your 
work, please contact your nearest Zenith Hearing 
Aid dealer or mail coupon below. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 54W, Chicago 39, Illinols 


ENITH 


The Royalty 
of Hearing Aids 


Please send me com- NAME 
plete information on 

Zenith’s Crusade for ADDRESS 
Better Hearing. 


city TONE STATE 
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The Model 280-A 


ech 

A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality OMPRI 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- vral ¢ 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability produce 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can haded, 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. earning 
Budent 

Wen fic 

AMPLIFI 

grason-stadler company @ 15 winthrop street @ west concord @ mass. ptigue. 
Patent 
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OTO-, RHINO-, 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); neurology in relation 
to oto-rhino-laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; hearing aids; 
audiometry; electro-acoustics; deafness; education of the deaf; 
social aspects; intracranial complications; endoscopy, allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $15.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 

Breech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 


LOMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
wral training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 


WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


froduce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
baded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
karning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
tudent is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
AMPLIFIER invi fid Ras ator TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
htigue. their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
Patent No. 2-659-777 and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
. ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
a . of capacities of one to twenty students. 
: Write for illustrated brochures on 
ay L. arre n, INC. MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 


TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
Medical Electronics Designed for Better EQUIPMENT SORIES. 


147-49 W. BELMONT AVE. » CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
e long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size “222”, write: 
Dept. MB-97, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


$0 0T0 N Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 
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Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 


Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 


Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $4.00. 
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IDAHO STATE SCHOOL Installs Four Rooms 


MELODY MASTER The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


PHOTO: GOODING, IDA., LEADER 


Class using one of the newly-purchased Melody Master multiple hearing aids. Watching 
Mrs. LaPearl Wright, teacher, are J. M. Trittenbach, president of Melody Master, and Miss 
Orpha D. Gordon of Boise, hearing aid consultant. 


Each cf the four rooms is equipped with the famous T-1 Auditory Training Unit combining 
radio, 3-speed phono, with non-reversible crystal cartridge, and microphone speech circuit 
that overrides the average record by 10 db. Four microphones are shared by eight children 
in addition to a movable boom ceiling microphone. Each child “listens” to his own voice 
as well as the voice of the others. The high fidelity low impedance dynamic headphones are 
binaurally adjusted for greatest listening comfort. A chest type microphone for the teacher 
affords full freedom to move about the room, and to use her hands while before the class 
or at the blackboard. The children have the use of this modern equipment throughout the 
school day. 


The new light rail with its concealed wiring may be moved from room to room. 


Educators know that much of what people learn is acquired through the sense of hearing. 
Constant use of the clear, crisp, NATURAL sound found in MELODY MASTER, speeds 
auricular and academic training because listening as well as teaching becomes a pleasure. 


NOW IN USE IN 46 COUNTRIES 


Unequalled for finding and developing residual hearing, where all other equipment has failed. 
Widely used in all areas of speech correction, voice development and improvement, teaching 
of forzign languages, etc. 


3EE and LISTEN or bring in any acoustically handicapped person for a test! 


Developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2842 North Cicero Avenue Chicago 41, Illinois 


MELODY MASTER is featured on “QUEEN FOR A DAY” Radio and TV programs. 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


or any back issues. 


October, 1847 


All copies for 1848, 


1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 


1861, 1868, 1869 
October, 1870 
April, 1892 
January, 1895 
April, 1895 
January, 1906 
September, 1906 
September, 1907 


We have several orders for back issues of the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill 
because the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
The Annals will pay the express charges 


to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


January, 1908 
May, 1909 
September, 1909 
November, 1909 
May, 1910 
May, 1912 
September, 1915 
January, 1953 
September, 1953 
September, 1954 
September, 1955 
March, 1956 
January, 1957 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In June, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 
which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 
1946-1955, were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1940 
sell for $1.00 each. All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed 
to Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Editorial Staff 1847-1957 
EDITORS 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS 

ASSISTANT EDITORS 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


FounbeEpD 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


ENDOWMENTS 
Charles M. Jochem, Chairman.......... New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Sam B. Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LEGISLATION 


Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 


PROGRAM 
Sam B. Craig, Chairman.......... Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
William J. McClure, Chairman.............. ‘Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman..............2..4. California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
E. W. Tillinghast, Chatrman................ Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin................. Junior High Public School 47, New York, N. Y. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman.............. New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. Y. 
Dwight W. Reeder.................. Newark Public Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. — Foley Davis Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa, 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 

Howard M. Quigley, Chairman.............. Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Viegil W; Bnperson. Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
FounnDeEp 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1957-1959 


Auditory Training—Thomas H. Poulos............ Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 
Curriculum Content—Harland 3. fn yiad North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Day Schools—Genevieve J. Drennen............... State Dept. of Education, Springfield, Ill. 
Deaf Teachers—Mervin D. Gnaeus: Sans Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls, Mont. 
Health and Physical Education—Lloyd R. Parks....Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kans. 
Language—Albert Douglas. Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
Multiple pony Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 
Preschool and Kin 2 


New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Joe R. Jr. 
American pe : for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor................ . Gallaudet College, Washington, D 
Reading—Frances I. Phillips... Ig. Bruce Street Day School, Newark, 4 
Research—Robert F. Frisina... 7. .€7.. .Gallaudet College, Washington, D 
Secondary Education—Mrs. Lillian R. Jones. . Louisié na School for the Deaf, Baton Rouge, La. 
Social Studies—Robert Baughman.......,...... Kentucky School for the Deaf, Danville, Ky. 
Speech—June Miller............... University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kans. 
Visual Education—Albert C. Esterline...... . Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Vocational Training—-Howard H. Rahmlow. . ..California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
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